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withdraws him from all special connexion with the
world and with his fellow-men. The keen interest in
knowledge for its own sake which was characteristic
of the age of Plato and Aristotle is lost, and even the
practical interest of realising a society corresponding
to man's moral requirements has all but disappeared.
The old conception of the political life has been for-
gotten, and the State is now regarded, not as the
highest organ of man's ethical life, but rather as a
purely legal and administrative institution for the
preservation of the rights of person and property.
And though the Jew still looks forward with obstinate
hopefulness to a Messianic kingdom, and the Stoic
strives to believe that the world, though it seems in
the concrete to be full of folly and wickedness, is yet
in some ideal way capable of being regarded as an
ordered system in which reason is the only ruler; yet
in both cases this ideal remains an aspiration, a faith
or hope which derives no support from experience.
The Jew did not believe that the Messianic kingdom
could come by any natural development out of the
actual state of things, but only by a sudden and
miraculous interference from above; and the Stoic
could scarcely be said to hope for anything, but rather
to be content, as Plato in the JRepuUic tried to make
himself content, to treat the bare idea in the soul as
if it were its own realisation. The wise man lives by
the laws of a city in the heavens which is not and